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a change, for it enabled his cousin, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,
to come forward as a claimant for the French throne. This he
did, first by secret intrigue and correspondence with a few
likely supporters, then by his actual attempt, made in Strasburg
on 30th September 1836, at obtaining the support of the
local garrison and marching on Paris. His complete failure
and contemptuous dismissal by the French Government with-
out the honour of a trialx was followed by a second attempt,
made at Boulogne in August 1840, which was equally disastrous
but was not treated with such leniency: he was condemned to
lifelong imprisonment, but succeeded in escaping after five
years in the fortress of Ham, and spent the next three years in
London. His next public appearance was to stand as a candi-
date for the elections to the new French National Assembly
and to be elected in several constituencies; he survived the
efforts made by his enemies to invalidate his election ; a few
months later he was elected to the Presidency of the Republic.
Had the Assembly accepted the proposal that it should elect
the President (as was adopted in 1875) Louis Napoleon would
have had no chance against General Cavaignac ; but Lamartine,
although a bitter opponent of Louis Napoleon, insisted that
election by the people's direct vote was the only method com-
patible with Republican philosophy and practice, and thereby
secured the triumph of Bonapartism.

The causes of this success still remain to be analysed. It
cannot be altogether explained; deeply as crowd psychology
has been studied, there must remain in the actions of any
mass of people an incalculable and half-mysterious element,
and if ever that element must be given its full weight it is in
the triple appeal of Louis Napoleon to the French people
(December 1848, February 1852, March 1870). Allowance
must also be made for the widespread discontent with the
Orleanist regime^ for the resurrection of Bonapartist allegiance
on the part of former supporters of the Emperor or their

1 But this may have been due to fear of his being acquitted by the jury, as
were indeed his accomplices. That the Orleanist Monarchy had a real fright
is shown by a letter of one of Louis-Philippe's sons to his brother, alluding
to the " horrible uncertainties " they had just been through.
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